SALTING CANNED TOMATOES 


Mechanical Injection of a Liquid Containing Calcium Salts 
as a Firming Agent and Salt as a Flavoring Principle 
in the Canning of Tomatoes 


The use of calcium salts as a firming 
agent of tomatoes prepared for canning 
is quite well known and is generally prac- 
ticed in the industry. The writer particu- 
larly has pioneered in studies relative to 
the calcium effect on tomatoes, which 
data aided in obtaining the approval of 
the Food and Drug Administration in 
the use of calcium salts as an added in- 
gredient to tomatoes for canning. 


Because of the somewhat high cost of 
the combination calcium salt tablets and 
its mixtures, the writer had on many 
occasions investigated the use of mechan- 
ical devices whereby the firming agents 
could be added in liquid (tomato juice) 
form, but all failed in the primary func- 
tion of delivering to each container a 
required volume of the liquid firming 
agent. 

Recently, interest was again aroused 
by the introduction of International Salt 
Company’s Electro Portioner, a mechan- 
ical device designed to inject accurately 
the liquid firming agent to the containers 
during the canning of tomatoes. 


It was felt that it would be in the in- 
terest of those who have manifested a 
desire to use a liquid medium containing 
the firming agent that a study should be 
conducted so as to determine the merits 
of this ‘“‘Portioner” in its application to 
the commercial canning of tomatoes. 


The International Salt Company Elec- 
tro Portioner machine, designed by the 
C. W. Logeman Company, was procured 
and a study was made in a Baltimore 
Cannery actively engaged in the canning 
of tomatoes. The machine was installed 
on a line which was operating at a speed 
of 235 cans per minute. The device was 
placed in the line which was manned by 
a star drive and screw conveyor so that 
a positive uniform feed of containers 
passing the portioner was maintained at 
all times. This type of hook-up is abso- 
lutely necessary in order that there would 
be proper timing of the Solonoid con- 
trolled valves actuating the injection of 
the liquid so that each container receives 
its required measured portion. 


PREPARATION OF THE 
LIQUID MEDIUM 
Having standardized the device to de- 
liver into each No. 303 container 5 ce of 
the liquid medium containing calcium 
chloride for firming purposes as well as 
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sufficient salt to aid in the flavor of the 
tomatoes the following formula was used 
in the preparation of the liquid medium: 
To 15 gallons of tomato juice (fin- 
ished)—(It is absolutely necessary to 
remove small pieces of tomatoes, particles 
of cores and seed to prevent portioner 
clogging )—add 9 lbs. of U.S.P. calcium 
chloride (77 percent CaCl.) and 27 Ibs. 
of salt and stir thoroughly to obtain com- 
plete solution of ingredients. The injec- 
tion of 5 ce of this medium to the par- 
tially filled cans of tomatoes as they pass 
the Portioner will comply with the fed- 
eral requirements in that each container 
contains not more than .026 percent of 
the calcium salts expressed as Calcium. 


COMMERCIAL OPERATION 


While the Portioner was in a standard- 
ized position experiments were set up so 
as to determine the firming effect of this 
calculated amount (5 cc) of firming and 
flavoring medium when added to tomatoes 
for canning. The Portioner in this in- 
stance was operating at a slow speed 
(150 cans/m) in order that the accuracy 
of injection could be determined. 


Empty No. 303 cans were marked for 
identification and then filled with prac- 
tically whole tomatoes and each was then 
weighed and the said weight minus the 
weight of the empty container was re- 
corded. A total of 144 such cans were 
so prepared and 96 cans placed in a posi- 
tion on the line so as to receive the injec- 
tion of 5 ec of the liquid medium. The 
remaining 48 cans were placed in the 
line beyond the Portioner (no _ liquid 
medium) and were to act as controls 
in determining the firming effect of the 
added firming medium. All cans were 
later filled automatically with tomato 
juice, and then sealed. The speed of the 
Portioner for this experiment was at a 
rate of approximately 135 cans per 
minute. 

All 144 cans of tomatoes were then 
processed in boiling water for a period of 
45 minutes and water cooled. A week 
later the cans were opened and each con- 
tainer was drained for a period of 2 min- 
utes on a 2 mesh screen and the drained 
weight determined and recorded with re- 
spect to its code on the container, 
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The results showing the percent loss 
in weight per container are as follows: 


PERCENT LOSS IN WEIGHT 
PER CONTAINER 
CONTROLS (NO CALCIUM OR SALT ADDED) 


—Percent loss in weight— 


6.97 11.90 9.30 
8.69 8.69 11.36 
6.38 10.41 8.69 
8.69 9.09 8.33 
6.97 8.33 8.69 
4.34 7.14 6.38 
6.66 10.63 6.81 
8.33 8.88 8.33 
8.33 8.69 8.51 
8.33 6.66 8.69 
6.97 8.33 6.81 
6.66 8.33 8.33 
8.33 10.41 8.69 
8.51 9.03 9.09 
6.52 6.66 6.25 
9.30 8.51 


8.33 
Average Percent Loss in Weight—8.21 


NO. 303 TOMATOES WITH CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE AND SALT ADDED 


—Percent loss in weight— 


0.00 2.32 2.22 4.34 
2.22 4.76 4.44 2.08 
2.17 2.32 2.22 4.16 
0.00 0.00 2.32 0.00 
0.00 0.00 2.17 2.32 
2.17 2.27 2.12 2.50 
4.20 2.22 2.22 4.16 
2.32 2.56 2.04 4.34 
0.00 0.00 2.43 0.00 
0.00 2.12 2.50 2.32 
0.00 4.44 5.00 4.17 
2.56 2.17 2.12 2.32 
2.56 0.00 2.17 2.22 
2.50 0.00 4.55 4.25 
2.12 2.43 0.00 2.08 
2.17 0.00 2.32 2.38 
2.22 0.00 4.55 0.00 
0.00 2.43 4.08 2.32 
0.00 2.22 4.08 4.54 
0.00 4.20 4.76 2.17 
2.32 4.20 0.00 2.08 
5.12 0.00 2.32 4.16 
2.27 2.27 2.04 2.32 
2.56 0.00 2.08 


Average Percent Loss in Weight—2.19 


In order to determine that the addition 
of 5 ce of the calcium chloride medium 
will comply with the federal requirements 
of a maximum of .026 percent calcium 
per container, cans of the controls and 
added calcium chloride were analyzed 
quantitatively for the presence of cal- 
cium. The results are as follows: 


Percent 
No. 303 Canned Tomatoes Calcium 
Total calcium 
(added 5 cc liquid medium)............ 0.035 


Total calcium 

(minus normal calcium in 
*0.024 
*Amount calcium added per container 


— 
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ACCURACY TEST 

To test the accuracy of the Electro 
Portioner under actual commercial oper- 
ations, the machine was geared to a to- 
mato line operating at a speed of 235 
cans per minute. Checks were made on 
the Portioner which was set to deliver 
per container a volume of 5 cc of the com- 
bined liquid firming and flavoring agents. 
After numerous measurements it was 
found that the variation in the volume 
injected per container was well within 
a range of +0.2 cc of the required 5 cc 
volume. This error was considered to be 
of no particular significance in relation 
to the firming and flavoring effects. 


Cans numbered for identification were 
then placed in the line having a speed of 
235 cans per minute and which upon pass- 
ing the portioner each container received 
the required amount of the liquid medi- 
um. These cans were then filled with to- 
matoes that had been prepared for can- 
ning and the put-in weight determined 
on each numbered can and recorded. The 
eans were then filled with tomato juice 
in quantities sufficient to meet the re- 
quired “Fill of Container Act”. The cans 
were then sealed, processed in boiling 
water for 45 minutes and then water 
cooled. 

Controls were prepared and handled in 
a similar manner as those containing 
the added liquid medium and_ should 
therefore reveal difference in the process- 
ing losses suffered by the containers dur- 
ing the heat treatment. Losses equivalent 
to the controls would indicate insufficient 
firming medium added per container. 


It must be remembered, however, that 
the loss incurred in processing varies 
with the quality and wholeness of the 
tomatoes that are prepared for canning. 

After several days the drained weights 
were determined on all cans and the re- 
sults expressed as percent loss in drained 
weight follow: 


PERCENT LOSS IN DRAINED 
WEIGHT PER CONTAINER 


Controls 


Caleium Chloride (No Calcium 
& Salt Added or Salt Added) 
4.34 §.12 9.76 13.56 
0.00 2.38 9.30 8.69 
2.33 2.04 9.30 8.69 
6.14 5.87 9.50 9.09 
5.55 6.00 9.90 10.00 
5.66 1.08 10.41 8.88 
1.55 2.27 13.20 13.00 
5.07 5.55 13.72 12.24 
2.33 0.00 10.00 14.00 
5.66 3.84 9.76 9.09 
4.34 2.56 12.00 11.44 
4.34 4.05 9.09 10.50 
2.04 3.65 
5.88 2.71 
6.38 
Average 3.95% Average 10.63% 
SUMMARY 


Experiments conducted with the Elec- 
tro Portioner demonstrated that the 
machine was capable of injecting into 
each container a volume with variation 
controlled with a range of +0.2 ce of the 
required volume of the combined firming 
and flavoring agents in order to produce 
the properties of both firming the fruit 
as well as to enhance the flavor after 


sealing, processing and cooling. In addi- 
tion to the tests, a continuous factory 
operation run was made with the Electro 
Portioner while it was geared to a tomato 
line that was operating at a speed of 235 
cans per minute. During this run the 
machine was injecting into each con- 
tainer the required measured volume of 
the combined firming and flavoring 
agents. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data reveals the fact that each 
container received the required volume 
of the combined firming and flavoring 
agents as shown by the small losses in 
drained weights whereas the controls (no 
firming or flavoring agents) suffered ma- 
terially in comparison. Similary, the cans 
representing a factory operation of 235 
cans per minute also confirmed the fact 
that each container received its required 
measure of the combined firming and 
flavoring agents as shown by the small 
losses in drained weights whereas the 
controls again showed large losses in 
drained weights. 


The data, therefore, supports the rec- 
emmendation in the use of the Electro 
Portioner for the express purpose of dis- 
pensing a liquid medium containing suf- 
ficient calcium chloride to firm tomatoes 
prepared for canning as well as to con- 
tain sufficient salt to enhance the flavor 
of the fruit and that in the preparation 
of the medium to be dispensed by this 
machine, only pure tomato juice should 
be used as a medium and that the firming 
agent employed shall be U.S.P. Calcium 
Chloride (77 percent CaCl.) or its equiv- 
alent. 


BURMA PURCHASE AMENDED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced amendments to two 
authorizations issued to Burma on July 
31, 1956, to finance purchase of dried and 
canned fruit and fruit juices from United 
States suppliers under Title I of Public 
Law 480. 


The authorizations were No. 33-07, 
providing for purchase of $114,700 worth 
of dried fruit, and No. 33-06, providing 
for the purchase of $114,400 worth of 
canned fruit and juices. Both authoriza- 
tions include certain ocean transporta- 
costs. 


The terminal date of the contracting 
periods of both authorizations have been 
extended from November 30, 1956, to 
February 28, 1957. Terminal date of the 
delivery period has been extended from 
December 31, 1956, to March 31, 1957. 
All other terms and conditions of the 
authorizations remain the same as an- 
nounced July 31, 1956. 


Inquiries relative to the purchase of 
the canned fruits and juices may be ad- 
dressed to: U. Ohn Khin, First Secretary, 
Embassy of Burma, 2300 S Street, N.W., 
Washington, D, C., (Telephone Decatur 
2-9044.) 
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SALT-ACID RATIO AFFECTS 
QUALITY OF SAUERKRAUT 


Too high or too low amounts of salt 
in relation to the acidity of the fermented 
cabbage generally result in poor quality 
sauerkraut, according to findings of Cor- 
nell and State University food scientists 
at the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. 


The ideal ratio of salt to acid in can- 
ned kraut is 1.1 to 1.7 of salt to 1 of 
acid, say the Station scientists in re- 
porting on their work. 


Salting of kraut has been a subject of 
considerable study as far back as the 
18th century. In recent years, “soft” 
kraut has usually been identified as due 
to too little salt and “pink” kraut usually 
to an excess of salt. “When salt is un- 
evently distributed in the packing opera- 
tion, soft and pink kraut may occur in 
adjacent areas,” explain the food scien- 
tists. 


“Since the salt and acid ratio is so im- 
portant in affecting quality of kraut, it 
would follow that more care should be 
exercised in controlling the salt content,” 
they continue. “The only reliable way to 
obtain proper proportions is to weigh 
both the salt and the shredded cabbage. 
If fresh kraut brine is drained during 


. filling of the fermentation vats, addi- 


tional salt may be needed to raise the 
salt to the proper level. 


“In commercial practice, greater care 
is also needed in charting the acidity de- 
velopment in the tanks. Tanks should be 
selected for canning in such order that 
those in which the kraut is fermenting 
most rapidly are canned first, regardless 
of the order in which the tanks were filled. 


The salt and acid content of the kraut 
should be determined frequently during 
the canning operation and a good balance 
maintained.” 


USDA TO BUY CABBAGE 


Intention to buy cabbage and assist 
growers in marketing their abundant 
supplies was announced today by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Initial 
purchases will be made in Wisconsin and 
New York State where yields this sea- 
son are exceptionally high and growers 
are having marketing difficulties. The 
program may be extended to other pro- 
ducing States if conditions justify. 


The cabbage will be distributed to non- 
profit school lunch programs and other 
eligible outlets. The quantity to be pur- 
chased will depend upon marketing con- 
ditions at the time of purchase and avail- 
ability of outlets for use of the cabbage 
without waste. 

Purchases are expected to begin as 
quickly as arrangements can be com- 
pleted. Announcements containing de- 
tails and specifications of the purchase 
offer will be issued shortly by offices of 
the State Agricultural and Conserva- 
tion Committees in Wisconsin and New 
York. 
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RESEARCH 


Radiation Preservation of Foods 


The possibility of keeping foods in 
their fresh condition without refrigera- 
tion or heat sterilization is appealing, and 
research toward that end is being fol- 
lowed closely by the food industries. 


Col. W. D. Jackson of the Food & Con- 
tainer Institute reported at the National 
Convention in January on results that 
were available at that time. Sponsorship 
by the Department of Defense of re- 
search into the possibility of preserving 
foods by atomic radiation is now in its 
third year. More than 40 research groups 
representing industrial, academic and 
government laboratories are participat- 
ing actively in the radiation preserva- 
tion program of the Quartermaster Food 
& Container Institute. 


Six areas of the broad problem are re- 
ceiving concentrated study. These are 
(1) radiation effects on whole foods and 
food components, (2) mechanism of odor, 
color, flavor and texture changes induced 
by radiation, (3) microbiology, (4) enzy- 
mology, (5) toxicity studies, and (6) 
radiation source studies including eco- 
nomic feasibility and dosimetry. 


The information obtained in these 
studies is assembled by the Research and 
Development Command of the Army 
QMC and is made available to each of 
the collaborating agencies. Representa- 
tives of the collaborating agencies meet 
once a year to report progress and dis- 
cuss their mutual problems. The next 


such meeting is scheduled for the end 
of January, 1957. 


The N.C.A. Research Laboratories 
comprise one of the agencies cooperating 
with the Department of Defense in its 
radiation program. The N.C.A. is en- 
gaged in a joint study with the research 
laboratories of the American Can Com- 
pany and the Continental Can Company 
to investigate the destruction of food 
poisoning organisms in canned foods sub- 
jected to ionizing radiation. The specific 
food poisoning organism under investiga- 
tion is Clostridium botulinum, the most 
irradiation resistant of all typical canned 
food spoilage organisms. This organism 
also serves as the test organism in estab- 
lishing minimum safe heat processes for 
canned foods. 


Large-scale packs of peas and chicken 
soup in 202 x 202 cans inoculated with 
Cl. botulinum have been exposed to vary- 
ing dosages of gamma radiation in the 
high level gamma radiation facility at 
the Argonne National Laboratory, 
Lemont, Illinois. The program is to in- 
clude irradiation of corn, beef, and pork. 


Earlier studies of the N.C.A. showed 
that radiation dosages of the order of 3 
to 4 million roentgens are required to 
destroy Cl. Botulinum in these foods. 
In a high intensity radiation source the 
time required to achieve this dosage 
ranges from 3 to 4 hours. The resultant 
product quality has been inferior, in gen- 


eral, to that of the same foods preserved 
by heat processing or by freezing. 


By decreasing the radiation dose range, 
one can extend the shelf life of certain 
perishable foods without undue quality 
degradation. The greatest possibilities 
for commercial application to food pres- 
ervation in the near future may lie in 
this “pasteurization” area. To date, ion- 
izing radiations have not produced an 
adequately sterilized, acceptable food 
product in a container of commercial size. 
The difficulties that have been discovered 
make it impossible to say when—or even 
whether—this will be achieved. 


WHAT MAKES 
CARROTS BITTER? 


Extensive field and storage experi- 
ments are underway at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva to 
find an answer to the question, “What 
makes carrots bitter?” 

A progress report on the findings of 
Cornell and State University vegetable 
crops specialist John D. Atkin has just 
been published. A copy is available upon 
request to the Experiment Station. 

“The problem of bitter carrots has 
become very serious to the entire carrot 
industry in New York and other carrot- 
growing areas within the past few 
years,” comments Doctor Atkin. Field 
and storage observations begun in 1953 
are reviewed. “The results obtained thus 
far are not regarded as a solution to the 
problem but as a progress report, and 
research is being continued,” he says. 

The off-flavor that develops in carrots 
after harvest has been called “hot’’, “qui- 
nine-like”, “soapy”, “bitter”, and other 
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and pulp 
Technology. 


breeding program. Here are some of them tasting fruit pieces 
in the laboratory of the 


Department of Food 


Left to right: Dr. C. Olin Ball, professor and research spe- 


Cannery men recently visited the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., to sample 
some of the clingstone varieties that have been developed in a 
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cialist in food technology at Rutgers; Donald E. Horst, C. H. 
Musselman Co., Biglerville, Penna.; Fred S. Wyatt, Gerber’s 
Baby Food, Oakland, Calif.; Dr. L. Fredric Hough, Rutgers fruit 
breeding specialist; Lester Collins, Moorestown, N. J., presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Peach Council; Carl G. Smith, Gerber 
Products Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Dr. Charles H. Mahoney, 
National Canners Association, Washington. 


Also present were Ira E. Knickerbocker, Beech-Nut Packing 
Co., Canajoharie, N. Y.; Ray Floate, Michigan Fruit Canners, 
Inc., Benton Harbor, Mich.; Jesse M. Huffington, Continental 
Can Company, Baltimore, and Byron T. Roberts of Mariton, 
N. J., vice-president of the New Jersey Peach Council. 


The meeting was arranged by Dr. Hough and Dr. Ball. During 
and between tasting sessions development of clingstone industry 
in the eastern peach growing area was discussed, with the sug- 
gestion that possibly the firset development will be production 
of peaches for puree. Few clings are now grown by the peach 
group represented by Mr. Collins and Mr. Roberts. Develop- 
ment of clings is seen as an opportunity for growth of peach 
production in the Garden State, 
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WASHINGTON 


Industry to be Schooled on 
Defense Responsibilities 


A special group of instructors from 
the Food and Drug Administration is 
about to conduct schools for food proces- 
sors to inform them about civil defense 
requirements and to furnish them defi- 
nite information on how to combat civil 
defense hazards. This work will be done 
through the state and regional food proc- 
essors associations. 


This program results from the direc- 


tive from the Federal Civil Defense Ad-, 


ministration which calls upon all govern- 
ment departments to investigate the 
needs and make definite recommendations 
for coping with the various threats to 
the civilian population. 


The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare designated the Food and 
Drug Administration as the agency to 
look after the supplies of foods and drug's 
as they might be affected by civil de- 
fense hazards. The FDA in turn asked 
for guidance in this work from the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences — National 
Research Council. A Civil Defense Foods 
Advisory Committee was appointed. The 
membership of this committee was as 
follows: 


Roy C. Newton, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Chairman; John S. Andrews, Re- 
search Department, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Robert R. Baldwin, Central 
Laboratories Division, Research & De- 
velopment Department, General Foods 
Corporation, Hoboken, New Jersey; Gail 
M. Dack, Food Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago; H. C. Diehl, 
The Refrigeration Research Foundation, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; Arnold H. 
Johnson, National Dairy Research Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Oakdale, Long Island, New 
York; Emil M. Mrak, Department of 
Food Technology, University of Califor- 
nia, Davis, California; George W. Put- 
nam, Creamery Package Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago; and Frank L. Gun- 
derson, Technical Consultant, Executive 
Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


This Committee worked for nearly a 
year and submitted a detailed report 
making a number of specific conclusions 
and recommendations for immediate im- 
plementation. The recommendations in- 
clude not only defense against bomb at- 
tack but also protection against such 
overt acts as biological warfare, chemical 
warfare, or sabotage. 


Certain of the recommendations that 
bear directly on food processing indus- 
tries are as follows: 


8 


“The FDA provide special trained per- 
sonnel to work with and encourage food 
trade associations and pertinent scien- 
tific societies (eg. Institute of Food 
Technologists) to establish local commit- 
tees in metropolitan areas to study local 
and particular industry needs and to 
assist in laying plans for, and training 
management and technologists in, steps 
to be taken in an emergency.” 


“The FDA apprise the food manage- 
ment and technical personnel of the proc- 
essing, transportation, and warehousing 
industries of their vulnerability to the 
effects of overt and covert special 
weapons attack. Two means of accom- 
plishing this may be by direct contact 
with a few key members of the industry, 
who in turn would contact others, and 
through trade organizations, scientific 
societies, etc.” 


“The FDA arrange for the publication 
of an unclassified manual containing in- 
formation on detection, decontamination, 
sanitizing, and handling foods, equipment, 
and premises contaminated with CBR 
(chemical, biological and/or radiological) 
agents. This publication must be made 
available to food industry management 
and technologists.” 


“The food industries be encouraged to 
assume responsibility for the above men- 
tioned indoctrination, training, and pub- 
licity programs through local meetings 
of scientific societies and trade organ- 
izations.” 


The FDA has provided two teams of 
specially trained instructors to go to the 
various sections and give this instruc- 
tion. These teams have already given 
similar instruction to most of the state 
and municipal food and drug officials of 
the country. They now plan to extend the 
work to the processing industries. 


The instructions to be given will be 
specific, detailed, and interesting. The 
meetings will be for five-days’ duration 
and are quite technical, consisting of lec- 
tures, slides, motion pictures, the use of 
Geiger Counters, and other equipment. 
Those attending will participate actively 
in the work. Attendance will be volun- 
tary and there are to be no registration 
fees. 


The schools will get under way some- 
time after the first of the year and will be 
arranged in the different localities at 
times most convenient. The time, place, 
and details of each of the meetings will 
be announced amply in advance. 
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CHILLED ORANGE JUICE RULING 


The Florida Supreme Court has ruled 
that the Florida Citrus Commission may 
prohibit orange juice processors from 
adding sugar to chilled juice products, 
unless the juice is labeled “Sub-Stand- 
ard”. 


The decision reverses a circuit court 
ruling which declared that the addition 
of sugar should be permitted. The Su- 
preme Court ruling noted that though 
sugar may be added to canned juice, the 
chilled juice is a different product in that 
it is put up in waxed cardboard containers 
and must be refrigerated. It was noted 
that canned juice is not marketed as 
fresh juice whereas “chilled orange juice” 
is considered by the purchaser to be 
“fresh juice”. The ruling also noted that 
the Citrus Commission regulation against 
sugar additives “is necessary to protect 
the public against fraud and deception 
and is in the best interest of the entire 
Florida citrus industry”. Packers of 
chilled orange juice have followed the 
practice of adding sugar to their product 
when the sugar content of the fresh 
oranges is low, which is usually the case 
early in the season. Concentrators of 
frozen orange juice are not permitted to 
do this. The effects of the ruling could 
have wide influence on the fast growing 
chilled orange juice business by limiting 
the season to a relatively short period 
rather than as now on the year round 
basis. 


CANNED FIG STANDARDS 


The proposed Definition and Standard 
of Identity for Canned Figs, which ap- 
peared in the July 23 issue of “The Can- 
ning Trade”, page 8, will become effec- 
tive on November 7, 1956, since no ob- 
jections were filed to the order as it 
appeared in the Federal Register of 
September 8. 


PINEAPPLE AND JUICE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced proposed revisions to 
USDA grade-standards for canned pine- 
apple juice which would incorporate defi- 
nitions and standards of identity, fill of 
container, and minimum quality promul- 
gated by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to become effective January 1, 1957. 
Minor changes to improve and clarify 
Grade A (or Fancy) are also included in 
the proposals. Any exceptions to the 
proposals should be filed not later than 
December 4, 1956, with F. L. Souther- 
land, Processed Products Standardization 
and Inspection Branch, Fruit and Vege- 
table Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Charles A. Pisciotta Co. of New Orleans, La., has adopted new 
containers for its entire line of Perfecto olives. Wide-mouth glass 


jars, supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, are used — 


to package Perfecto imported, plain and stuffed olives, broken 
olives, olive salad, and ripe olives. Four-color labels are kept to 
minimum size so that the clear glass containers can display the 
appetizing appeal of the olives. Metal closures, lithographed in 
green, are made by Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, Md., while 
labels are printed by Rossotti Lithograph Co., North Bergen, N. J., 


and Walle & Co., New Orleans. 


MAINE STATE KITCHEN | 
TO PROMOTE FOOD PRODUCTS 


The nation’s first State Kitchen will be 
established by Maine as an official source 
of information about its agricultural 
crops and processed food products. 


The Department of Development of 
Industry and Commerce, in cooperation 
with the organization of Maine Press and 
Radio-TV Women, announced that the 
latest type of culinary equipment is being 
built into the nearly completed State 
House Annex in Augusta. 


Known as the State of Maine Kitchen, 
this facility will be used to photograph 
food dishes, develop new recipes, publicize 
locally-manufactured household products, 
and serve as a consumer information 
center. 

Pictures, news releases, recipes, tape 
recordings and film clips will be supplied 
regularly to newspapers, magazines and 
broadcasting stations throughout the 
country. 


The State of Maine Kitchen was cre- 
ated by the newly-formed Industry- 
Agriculture Coordinating Committee, 
headed by Agriculture Commissioner 
Fred J. Nutter and Industry and Com- 
merce Commissioner Louis Shapel. 


“The 3 Squares”’—Prints of National 
Canners Association’s industry color 
movie “The 3 Squares” produced as part 
of the consumer and trade relations pro- 
gram, have been placed at 72 cooperating 
film laboratories of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, located in all the states 
and the territories of Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. The film is a 13% minute 
color and sound picture, produced by the 
Association in cooperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Canners or 
others wishing to borrow the film for 
showing to schools, colleges, women’s 
clubs, businessmen’s clubs, adult survey 
groups, and other audiences, may obtain 
it from their nearest USDA Film Labo- 
ratory. Some of the state associations 
have already purchased their own prints, 
as have some of the canners, who are 
using it for sales conferences, but the 
majority of available prints are now on 
location at the Film Libraries of USDA. 


Chun King Sales Company, Duluth, 
Minnesota, will tell its story of Ameri- 
can-Oriental foods in full page editorial 
news-type display in full color in “This 
Week” Sunday supplement. The first of 
six Ads. will appear October 21. Sup- 
plementing the campaign will be full 


page Ads. in “Reader’s Digest”, Arthur 
Godfrey Time each week on his morning 
CBS network radio show for a year, and 
supplementary Ads. in “Good Housekeep- 
ing”. J. Walter Thompson Company of 
Chicago is handling the campaign. 


Continental Can Company has _pub- 
lished a beautiful brochure in color, which 
will actually take you on a tour through 
the new Research and Development Cen- 
ter at Chicago. The brochure will give 
you a comprehensive view of the build- 
ing, its facilities, equipment, staff, and 
techniques, and is evidence of the im- 
portance that Continental attaches to re- 
search and development in present and 
new containers of the future. 


S and W Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has engaged in the spon- 
sorship of a number of television pro- 
grams in the Far Western area. Pro- 
grams will be telecast from San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, Phoe- 
nix, Tucson, Sacramento, Fresno, Salt 
Lake City and Honolulu. The programs 
will include such popular offerings as 
“Dr. Christian”, “Movie Time”, “The 
Life of Riley”, “Your Star Showcase”, 
“Star Performance” and “Dragnet”. 


Large-wide-mouth glass containers have been adopted by 
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Frankie’s Prepared Foods, Inc., Youngstown, Ohio to package 
three Italian dinners: rigatoni, pasta fasul and spaghetti. Simi- 
lar but smaller jars are used for Frankie’s spaghetti sauce with 
meat, spaghetti sauce with mushrooms, and pizza sauce. The 
Frankie theme a picture of an Italian chef and the slogan “The 
Secret is the Sauce,” is on the two-color labels, closures and ship- 
ping carton. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio, makes 
the 28-ounce jars used for the dinners and the 12-eunce sauce 
jars, as well as the vacuum closures. Labels are printed by 
Salem Label Co., Salem, Ohio. 


at 
eet IGATON! SPAGHETTI PASTA FASUL 
SPAGHETTI SAUC SPAGHETTI SAUCE 


Prince-Roselli Foods — Through the 
merger of Roselli’s Pure Food, Inc. of 
Merchantville, New Jersey and the Prince 
Macaroni Manufacturing Company of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, Prince - Roselli 
Foods, Ine. was formed and will operate 
as a wholly owned subsidiary of Prince 
Macaroni Manufacturing Company. The 
merger enables Prince, the largest manu- 
facturer of spaghetti, macaroni, egg 
noodles, and pastina products in New 
England, to enter the fast growing pre- 
pared foods field. These prepared foods 
packed in glass and cans, will comprise 
the complete line of Italian sauces, maca- 
roni, and meat products with tomato 
sauce. 


Machinery & Equipment Company, San 
Francisco, California, has purchased a 
new headquarters building at 128 Town- 
send Street, San Francisco, containing 
180,000 square feet of floor space where 
all equipment, shop and offices will be 
located. The company specializes in used 
equipment for the processing industries, 
handling everything from single items to 
complete plants. To keep up with in- 
creased demands the company has estab- 
lished offices in Los Angeles and has en- 
gaged Stanley Levin as Sales Manager. 
Plans are under way for a similar branch 
sales office in the Northwest, as well as 
separate export and new equipment de- 
partments. 


Stokely-Van Camp, with general offices 
in Indianapolis, has announced that Her- 
bert F. Krimendahl, President of the com- 
pany, will now assume additional duties 
as Vice-Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Alfred J. Stokely, Vice-President 
and Assistant to the President, has been 
elected Executive Vice-President and a 
member of the Board of Directors. Wil- 
liam H. Foster, Vice-President, has been 
elected a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


Continental Can ‘Co.—Miss Nora Alti- 
mas, of the town of Mount Royal, Canada, 
is enrolled in the faculty of Commerce at 
McGill University by virtue of winning a 
$4,000 4-year scholarship for which she 
qualified by being the daughter of Mrs. 
Evaline Altimas, Secretary to the Dis- 
trict Sales Manager of the Eastern Sales 
Division of Continental Can Company of 
Canada. This scholarship is awarded to 
the son or daughter of a Continental Can 
Company employe each year. Previous 
winners were Sally Mills and Ronald Sim- 
mons. Nora is a charming 17-year-old 
co-ed with a fondness for sports, a marked 
prowess in tennis, skiing, riding, and bas- 
ketball, and has already obtained a post 
with the McGill Daily, the student news- 
paper at McGill. 


DEATHS 


Edward E. Willkie, President of the 
Pacific American Fisheries, died at his 
home in Bellingham, Washington of a 
heart attack, On October 15. Mr. Willkie 
served as President of the National Can- 
ners Association in 1954 and was a mem- 
ber of the Administrative Council and 
Finance Committee of NCA at the time 
of his death. He was a brother of the 
late Wendell Willkie, Republican Presi- 
dential Candidate in 1940. He had been 
confined to his home for the past week 
suffering from influenza, but it was 
thought that he was not seriously ill. 
A native of Indiana, he is a graduate of 
the U. S. Naval Academy and was a 
guard on the Academy football team. He 
represented the United States as a heavy- 
weight wrestler at the Olympic Games at 
Antwerp, Belgium in 1920. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and three children. 


Berthold Guggenhime, San Francisco, 
Calif. business man and civic leader, died 
October 8 in his apartment in the Fair- 
mont Hotel, after a brief illness. His 
death at 86 followed that of his wife, 
Belle, by two months. In 1900 he founded 
the dried fruit firm of Guggenhime & Co., 
with two associates and was its president 
and board chairman for years. Later, the 
firm was bought by. Hunt’s Food’s, a pio- 
neer canning concern. 
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Mary Ellen’s, Inc., Berkeley, Calif., has adopted a straight- 
sided, wide-mouth glass package with a three-way appeal for 
Mary Ellen’s strained cranberry sauce. The jars, supplied by 
Owens-lIllincis Glass Co., San Francisco, permit full visual in- 
spection of the product; allow removal of the contents in one 
piece, and are re-usable as freezer jars. Carlisle of San Fran- 
cisco prints the labels, and Ball Brothers supplies the two- 
piece closures, which have a stacker feature. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


National Canners Association—Walter 
Yonker has been named Manager and 
Chief Examiner of the NCA Northwest 
Branch Laboratory at Seattle, and Dr. 
Ivor G. Jones, Assistant Manager and 
Chief Chemist. The appointments were 
effective October 1 and were made on 
recommendation to the Association by the 
Advisory Committee of the Northwest 
Branch. The appointments were made 
following the retirement of Dr. Ernest D. 
Clark after 37 years as Director of the 
Branch. 


National Kraut Packers Association— 
A Cutting Bee for the purpose of deter- 
mining final wording in the new Stand- 
ards for Kraut will be held at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, December 6 
and 7. Dr. Carl Pederson of the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, New York, will conduct 
research work on the new standards, and 
the Association’s Research Committee is 
asking all members to cooperate by for- 
warding, just as soon as possible to Dr. 
Pederson at Geneva, (1)—12 identical 
cans of each sample from the new pack, 
selected very carefully for uniformity, 
and if possible, taken consecutively from 
the line; (2)—12 samples from the old 
pack, giving as much information as 
possible regarding date of tank filling, 
date of canning, or any other available 
information; and (3)—A set of samples 
that you KNOW to be in some way im- 
perfect. The Committee is seeking to 
collect 50 sets of samples and asks that 
these be sent at the earliest possible date. 


Wholesale Grocers Convention — The 
Wholesale Grocers Annual Convention 
and Grocery Distribution Exposition will 
be held in New Orleans, Louisiana, May 
19 to 22, 1957. The Convention and Ex- 
position is being sponsored by the United 
States Wholesale Grocers Association and 
the Louisiana Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation. 


Illinois Convention Plans — Secretary 
W. D. Jones has announced that a full 
day of activities is scheduled for the Fall 
Meeting of the Illinois Canners Associa- 
tion to be held at the Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, November 1. At 8:45 in the 
morning there will be a breakfast for 
canner-members only, which will be fol- 
lowed immediately by a canner-member 
business session. Following a luncheon 
at 12:30 for canners and allied industry 
representatives, there will be an address 
by the Honorable Warren Wood, Speaker 
of the Illinois House of Representatives, 
and a talk by A. Edward Brown, Vice- 
President of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. Following the luncheon session 
there is to be a meeting devoted to the 
Association’s safety program with par- 
ticular emphasis on the handling of in- 
secticides. American Can Company will 
hold its customary reception and cock- 
tail party from 5:30 to 7:30 P.M. There 
is to be no dinner-dance or other Associa- 
tion affair in the evening. 


Northwest Canners & Freezers Asso- 
ciation—The First Annual Convention of 
the Northwest Canners & Freezers Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon, January 28 to 
30, 1957. Since this will be the first meet- 
ing since the merger of the Northwest 
Canners Association with the Northwest 
Frozen Foods Association, a large atten- 
dance is expected and an early submis- 
sion of attendance and reservation forms 
and registration fees is requested. All 
reservations will be handled through the 
Association’s office at 505 Corbett Build- 
ing, Portland 4, Oregon, in order to 
assure an equitable distribution of avail- 
able rooms. 


Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc.—The semi-annual meeting of 
the Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., an association of seventy-five 
manufacturers of glass containers, metal 
and moulded closures, and supply indus- 
tries, will be held at the Arizona Bilt- 
more Hotel in Phoenix from Monday, 
November 12th, through Thursday, No- 


vember 15th, according to Victor L. Hall, 
the Institute’s general manager. 


The Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists has established the Harvey W. 
Wiley Award in memory of the founder 
of the Federal Pure Food & Drug Law, 
and who was also one of the founders 
of the Association. The Award carries 
a cash prize of $500 and will be presented 
to the scientist, or group of scientists, 
who make an outstanding contribution to 
development of methods of analysis of 
foods, cosmetics, drugs, feeds, fertilizers, 
pesticides, and soil, as well as for meth- 
ods in general analytical chemistry. 


CMSA BOARD TO MEET 

The Fall Meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association will be held on Fri- 
day, November 9, at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago. The group will gather 
in Room 521 at 10 A.M. and Luncheon, 
served in the adjoining room, 522, will 
immediately follow the business session. 
The date and place for this meeting, 
which in the past was usually held in 
Milwaukee in connection with the Wis- 
consin Canners Convention, have been 
changed this year because of new dates 
set for the Wisconsin conclave, it was 
explained by C. K. Wilson, C.M.&S.A. 
President, in making the announcement. 
Past Presidents of the Canning Machin- 
ery and Supplies group are cordially in- 
vited to attend the November 9 meeting. 


49’er BOARD TO MEET 

David S. Nay, Wm. J. Stange Co., 
President of the 49’ers has announced 
that the Fall Meeting of the Board of 
Directors will be held on Wednesday 
November 7th, at 10:00 a.m., in the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Plans for the presentation of the Fourth 
Annual 49’er Service Award and the ac- 
tivities of the various committees for 
the 50th Anniversary Convention of the 
National Canners Association and the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion, will be presented for approval at 
this Meeting. 


EYES OF TEXAS canning and food processing executives were 
focused upon this giant photograph of American Can Company’s 
plant at Arlington, Tex. on September 20 and 21 when dedication 
ceremonies were held to officially open the new installation. In 
addition to servicing Texas can-using industries with as many 
as a million containers a day, Canco’s Arlington plant will pro- 
vide an estimated $1,000,000 yearly in salaries and employe bene- 
fits to its 170 employes. L. W. Graaskamp (far left), vice presi- 
dent of Canco’s central division operations, is shown pointing out 
features of the company’s newest and most modern plant to (left 
to right) F. B. Newcomb, manager of central division sales; 
Frank R. Dorsey, Athens Canning Co., Athens, Tex.; Mrs. Dor- 
sey; Frank A. Liebert and S. B. Neely, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 


Dallas, Tex. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


AUTOMATION—This compact but complex unit of the Case- 
Swayne Company of Santa Ana, California, prepares 5,000 pounds 


of string beans per hour. 


THE STRING BEAN 
GOES MODERN 


An enormous machine is used by the 
Case - Swayne Company of Santa Ana, 
California, to prepare 5,000 pounds of 
string beans per hour for cooking. 


Case-Swayne, specialist in food proc- 
essing and canning, have a neat little 
gadget, no larger than your house, which 
completely prepares string beans for can- 
ning. Here’s what it does: 


Washes the beans, fresh from the 
farm; Snips off the ends; Grades the 
beans into five basic sizes; Leaves them 
whole, cuts them into 114” lengths or cuts 
them lengthwise; In the case of the 112” 
lengths, feeds the beans into a tumbler 
which removes nubs of substandard 
length. 


40 U. S. motors power the machine. 
The motors range from % to 1 HP; from 
18 to 1800 RPM. These motors supply 
motive force to the conveyors, tumblers 
and other moving parts of the complex 
machinery. 


NEW REPAIR PRODUCT 


A new product for the repair of food 
handling equipment has just been intro- 
duced by the American Solder & Flux 
Company. Available in powder and stick 
form, AMCO Tinning Compound, pro- 
vides a coating of pure tin to repair dam- 
aged areas of tinned equipment. The 
stick can be applied quickly and easily by 


rubbing it over the heated surface. The 


powder is mixed with water to form a 
paste, painted over the surface to be re- 
paired, then heated. Makes a strong and 
permanent bond with the base metal as 
well as with the surrounding tin coating. 
For further information, write—Ameri- 
can Solder and Flux Company, 19th & 
Willard Streets, Philadelphia 40, Penna. 


The Anchor Hocking Glass Co. has ar- 
ranged to erect a $5,000,000 glass con- 
tainer plant in San Leandro, in the San 
Francisco area, in California. A 23-acre 
tract of land has been purchased and a 
factory building is scheduled for com- 
pletion late next year. This will be its 
second factory in California, the other 
one being in Los Angeles. 


CANCO OPENS OREGON PLANT 


American Can Company was host to 
more than 150 representatives of Ore- 
gon’s canning industry on September 14 
when Canco held ceremonies to officially 
open its newly built container plant at 
Salem. 


R. C. Stolk, Canco’s West Coast vice 
president, announced that the 135,000- 
square-foot plant is capable of supplying 
as many as 240 million metal containers 
a year to local packers of fruit, berries 
and vegetables. This output will supple- 
ment production at Canco’s Portland 
factory, in operation since 1904. 


Ceremonies included the cutting of a 
50-foot steel ribbon, symbolic of the 
plant’s production capacity; an inspec- 
tion tour for customers; a dinner honor- 
ing Canco’s guests; and an open house 
enabling the general public to take a 
first-hand look at the plant’s manufactur- 
ing and shipping operations. 
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A new light weight ALL purpose conveyor has been introduced 
by the Hytrol Conveyor Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This 
new model is called “Handy Boy” and is reported to be compact 
and maneuverable, yet rugged and durable. Sizes range from 
6 to 20 ft. in length. 
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Acreages and Production of Crops 
for Processing 


GENERAL—Prospects for 8 import- 
ant vegetables for commercial processing 
point to a record high total production 
of 7.72 million tons, according to the 
U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting Board. For each 
of 7 of the 8 crops—green lima beans, 
snap beans, beets for canning, kraut cab- 
bage (contract only), sweet corn, green 
peas and tomatoes for processing—the 
prospective 1956 production is the high- 
est of record. For the other crop—winter 
and spring spinach—the 1956 production 
is the second highest of record. 

The indicated 1956 production of 7.72 
million tons compares with 5.58 million 
tons harvested in 1955 and an average of 
5.46 million tons for the 1945-54 period. 
The October 1 indicated total production 
is about 5 percent above the tonnage in- 
dicated a month earlier. The eight crops 
covered in this October 1 report usually 
account for about 90 percent of the total 
tonnage of the 11 processing vegetables 
for which the Crop Reporting Board 
makes estimates. 


LIMA BEANS—Little change in green 
lima bean production prospects occurred 
during September 1956, and on October 1 
a total of 112,060 tons was indicated for 
processing, according to the Crop Report- 
ing Board. This compares with 87,470 
tons obtained in 1955 and an average of 
78,190 tons for the 1945-54 period. 

The October 1, 1956 indicated yield of 
green lima beans is a record high, 2,130 
pounds per acre. Last year, 1,759 pounds 
were obtained. The 10-year average is 
1,640 pounds per acre. 


KRAUT—The October 1 indicated pro- 
duction of cabbage for sauerkraut grown 
under contract is 158,600 tons, according 
to the Crop Reporting Board. This is 
considerably larger than the 90,300 tons 
obtained from contracted acreage in 1955 
and the average of 100,100 tons for the 
1945-54 period. These estimates relate 
to preduction from acreage grown by 
kraut packers on their own or leased land 
as well as production grown under con- 
tract but they do not include open-mar- 
ket purchases of cabbage for kraut manu- 
facture. No information is available at 
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this time on the tonnage of 1956 crop 
cabbage that may be purchased on the 
open-market for kraut manufacture. Last 
year kraut packers purchased 70,000 tons 
or 44 percent of their total supplies on 
the open market. The 10-year average 
open-market purchases amounted to 
98,100 tons or 49 percent of the total 
supplies for kraut. 


Kraut cabbage continued to grow under 
favorable conditions through September. 
On October 1, a yield of 16.0 tons per 
acre was indicated. Last year the yield 
obtained was 12.2 tons. The 10-year 
average is 10.5 tons per acre. 


The summer and early fall cabbage 
areas, which produce the bulk of the sup- 
plies for sauerkraut, are expected to pro- 
duce 927,800 tons of cabbage for all pur- 
poses this year, 37 percent more than the 
678,800 tons produced in 1955. Deducting 
the estimated production contracted for 
sauerkraut in these areas leaves 779,800 
tons of 1956 cabbage for fresh-market 
outlets and for open-market purchases by 
kraut packers. This compares with 579,- 
000 tons available in 1955. 


CORN—On the basis of reports re- 
ceived by the Crop Reporting Board from 
sweet corn processors giving information 
on the October 1 probable yield per acre, 
a crop of 1,742,300 tons is in prospect 
for 1956. This compares with 1,173,800 
tons obtained in 1955 and the average of 
1,284,300 tons for the 1945-54 period. 
The production now indicated is about 
10 percent more than was expected on 
September 1. Yield prospects improved 
during September in practically all im- 
portant areas except the New England 
States. 


The October 1 indicated yield per acre 
is 3.82 tons—a record high. Last year, 
3.01 tons were obtained. The 10-year 
average yield is 2.78 tons per acre. 


PEAS —A total of 550,150 tons of 
ereen peas for processing was harvested 
in 1956 according to the Crop Reporting 
Board. This compares with 455,910 tons 
harvested in 1955 and an average of 439,- 
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410 tons for the 1945-54 period. This 
year’s preliminary production estimate 
exceeds the previous record high produc- 
tion of 522,560 tons obtained in 1946 by 
about 5 percent. 

The revised estimate of acreage planted 
to green peas for processing in 1956 is 
501,360 acres. The preliminary estimate 
of acreage harvested is 479,720 acres. 
The difference between the planted and 
harvested acreage, 21,640 acres or about 
4 percent, represents the acreage from 
which no green peas were harvested for 
canning, freezing or other processing. 

This year’s average yield per acre is 
estimated at 2,294 pounds. This com- 
pares with 2,095 pounds obtained in 1955 
and the 10-year average of 2,040 pounds. 

The 1956 production of green peas for 
freezing is 201,290 tons. Last year, 133,- 
660 tons were produced for freezing; the 
10-year average is 95,330 tons. Produc- 
tion for canning and other processing 
in 1956 is estimated at 348,860 tons. This 
compares with 322,250 tons for 1955 and 
the average of 344,080 tons. 

TOMATOES—Favorable growing con- 
ditions for tomatoes continued through 
September, except in a few scattered 
areas, and on October 1 a record produc- 
tion of 4,484,900 tons for processing was 
indicated, according to the Crop Report- 
ing Board. This compares with 3,230,140 
tons obtained in 1955, an average of 
3,086,900 tons for the 1945-54 period, and 
the previous record crop of: 4,267,070 
tons in 1951. Declines in prospective pro- 
duction during September in New York, 
Ohio, Texas, and Utah were more than 
offset by improvement elsewhere, prin- 
cipally in the Middle Atlantic and North 
Central States. 

The October 1 indicated yield of 12.6 
tons per acre—also a record high—is half 
a ton above that indicated on Septem- 
ber 1. The yield now in prospect com- 
pares with 10.1 tons obtained last year 
and an average of 8.04 tons for the 1945- 
54 period. 


F. E. Myers & Brother, Ashland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of pumps, sprayers, and 
water systems, as a part of an extensive 
get-out-the-vote campaign carried on by 
the company, has prepared a score sheet 
for keeping the score in the 1956 election, 
in the hope that it will make listening to 
the election returns on November 6 more 
enjoyable. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Movement Above Average At Firm Prices— 
Outlook Brightens—Tomato Packing Ends— 
Corn Fairly Steady—-Good Demand For Beans 
—Apples Strong—Sardines Scarce—Salmon 
Interest Keen—Shrimp Tight—Tuna Firm. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Oct. 19, 1956 


THE SITUATION — While weather 
conditions have not been exactly favor- 
able for a pick-up in trading, neverthe- 
less there has been a movement some- 
what above average. This buying cov- 
ered most items, but centered mainly in 
certain products of vegetables and fish. 

There continued to be a very firm price 
situation for most items. This was par- 
ticularly true of fish, where not only 
packers, but distributors and practically 
all the chain and super market outlets 
were working on limited stocks. 

The trade is now waiting to see just 
what the new citrus juice season will 
bring forth. Many anticipate new pack 
offerings to be on the firm side, basing 
their contention on the strong grower 
prices and the generally increased pro- 
duction costs. New packing operations 
will get underway shortly, but of course 
it will be quite a while before they are 
general. The carryover this season again 
promises to be moderate. 


THE OUTLOOK — Most trade inter- 
ests continue to paint a fairly bright pic- 
ture as regards the business situation in 
canned food covering nearby months. 
They point to the estimated small stocks 
carried by most outlets, the necessity of 
constant replacements, short stocks of 
many of the vegetable and fruit packs in 
first hands with the exception of corn, the 
real scarcity of a number of canned fish 
items and the belief that despite firm 
prices buyers will continue to come into 
the market to secure supplies. 

A particularly good citrus juice call 
was held likely for new packs inasmuch 
as most canners are entirely sold out and 
quoting only on shipments still to go 
forward against contracts. 


Some traders feel that corn will come 
into its own as soon as Winter weather 
sets in and buyers study the attractive 
price levels prevailing. 


TOMATOES — Most of the Tri-State 
packers have suspended operations. The 
cause outside of the lateness of the sea- 
son was the absence of fruit of good 
color. While private estimates indicate 
that production may exceed slightly that 
of last year despite the late start, there 
was the belief that first hand holdings 
unsold were relatively light. This would 
preclude the idea in some areas that 
prices are due for easiness. Most sellers 
were asking for 303s, standards $1.22% 
to $1.25, 2%, $1.95 and 10s $7.50, per 
dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 
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dozen. 


TOMATO JUICE — Eastern packers 
were reported to be pretty well sold up 
accounting mainly for the tightness of 
the market. Demand remains good prob- 
ably induced by the attractive prices. 
Sellers asked $1.25 for fancy 2s, $2.60 to 
$2.75 for 46 oz. and $5.50 for 10s, per 
dozen, f.o.b. 


CORN—As expected there was some 
stiffness to the market for 10s, with of- 
ferings growing shorter, covering Tri- 
State packs. The effect of this resulted 
from the fairly large purchases for Gov- 
ernment Agencies, as well as for State 
and City institutions. There are more 
purchases scheduled for these outlets, it 
was said. For other sizes, the supplies 
remain ample, but there is nevertheless 
a fair amount of steadiness shown. 


Sellers basis 10s, extra standards 
crushed golden are $7.85 to $8.00 and 
fancy $8.25 to $8.50, per dozen, f.o.b. 
There are only limited offerings of stand- 
ards. Standard crushed golden 303s are 
$1.10, extra standards $1.25 and fancy 
$1.35. On whole grain golden extra 
standards are $1.25 and fancy $1.35, all 
per dozen, f.o.b. 

Whole kernel golden mid-west is of- 
fered, fancy, 303s, at $1.30 and 10s at 
$8.00. 


SNAP BEANS—There was a good sea- 
sonal demand for beans with the price 
schedule holding, despite the absence 
of any shortages. Standard cut green 
308s ungraded are available at $1.05 and 
extra standard at $1.20, while fancy 
French style is quoted at $1.75. On fancy 
cut wax 303s, the market is $1.55 and 
extra standard ungraded $1.35, per dozen, 
f.0.b. 

Offerings out of New York State, 303s, 
included fancy 1 sieve whole $2.65, 2 
sieve $2.45, 3 sieve $2.10 and fancy 3 
sieve cut $1.50, with 4 sieve cut $1.45, 
all per dozen, f.o.b. On extra standard 
4 sieve cut sellers ask $1.25, with 5 sieve 
10s, $7.25. Standard 5 sieve cut is $6.25. 


APPLES—A strong market situation 
was noted, with offerings of most new 
packs limited. Buyers continue to keep 
an unusual interest in the market, de- 
spite the higher price levels than a year 
ago. 

Offerings f.o.b. Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, per dozen were noted 
for 6 lbs., 8 oz. at $10.00 to $10.25 for 
sliced and $10.75 to $11.00 per dozen, for 
7 lbs. There were also offerings reported 
f.o.b. New York canneries, 6% lbs. fancy 
sliced at $10.50 per dozen. 


Applesauce is also in demand and the 
market is firm. Increased buying is ex- 
pected to develop shortly as the interest 
for goods for holiday use broadens. For 
fancy f.o.b. New York State 303s, the 
market was $1.65, and for 10s, $8.50, per 
There were also offerings f.o.b. 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, 303s, at $1.60 
to $1.70 and 10s at $8.00 to $8.25, per 
dozen. 
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CRANBERRY SAUCE—There is ta!k 
that new pack will come on the market 
shortly, at prices probably above the 
basis of a year ago. Prospects in South 
New Jersey are understood to be off 
about 20 percent from last season. This 
combined with higher production costs 
accounts for the excepted firm trend to 
the new canned pack. In a general way 
the market is held likely to open at $1.60 
to $1.65 for 303s, and around $9.50 to 
possibly $10.00 for 10s, per dozen, f.o.b. 
for fancy strained with the same basis 
for fancy wholes, f.o.b. cannery. 


SARDINES—Maine sardines are now 
fairly well established at $8.00 per case 
f.o.b. Maine shipping points. Estimates 
point to a pack for 1956 of around 1,700,- 
000 cases, of which about 1,000,000 cases 
are packed in quarter, oil, keyless. The 
feature of the market is the great scar- 
city of sardines the world over with ex- 
tremely small productions reported in 
Norway, North Africa, Portugal and 
other important producing centers. Euro- 
pean buyers this season will have to turn 
to other canned fish, if possible to obtain, 
to make up for the loss in these items. 


SALMON—Interest is keen both for 
Alaskan and Columbia River packs, with 
the markets firm and supplies, in most 
instances short. A return to unusually 
hot weather has brought about a heavier 
call from various outlets. Alaska reds 
are quoted around $33.00 per case for 1s 
tall and $21.00 for halves, with pinks 
at $23.00 and $12.50 and Puget Sound 
sockeyes halves at $22.50, all per case 
f.o.b. Columbia River fancy chinooks 
averaged about $23.00 to $23.50 per case 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


SHRIMP—This is one of the tightest 
markets in the entire group. Canners 
continue to face sharp competition for 
supplies, especially from the fresh and 
freezer interests. Meanwhile, there is a 
heavy demand. Current prices are around 
the highs with broken, regular, unin- 
spected, 5 oz. $3.60, tiny $3.95, small at 
$4.00 and mediums at $4.50 per dozen, 
f.o.b. shipping point. These prices were 
viewed as nominal and subject to ad- 
vances at any moment. 


TUNA—Firmness exists in the light 
meat packs and current prices are around 
the highs. White meat albacore solid 
pack, f.o.b. Northwest is held at from 
$13.25 to $14.00 per case as to packer and 
brand. Light meat grated is about $7.00 
to $7.50 per case f.o.b. 

California offerings, as to pack and 
label, white meat solid pack runs from 
$13.00 to $14.50 per case while light meat 
fancy is from $11.00 to $12.00 per case, 
all prices basis halves, f.o.b. 

There was no change in the Japanese 
position which was quoted at $13.50 for 
white meat in oil, solid pack, halves, and 
$11.50 in brine, with light meat in brine 
around $10.00 per case, also halves. 
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LOBSTER—With small offerings and 
an unusually good interest considering 
the market firmness, small quantities con- 
tinue to move at $9.00 per dozen, for 
halves and $18.00 for 1s, ex-warehouse, 
New York. Meanwhile, many packers 
were withdrawn. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Cautious—Buying For Immediate Needs— 
Skeptical Of Tomato Pack—Big Pack Of 
beets Expected, Prices Dip — Good Kraut 
Business—Corn Prices Settle—Fruits 
Generally Quiet. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 19, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Despite excellent 
movement at retail levels, Chicago buyers 
have little confidence in the overall can- 
ned food picture. They seem to feel cur- 
rent supplies of most canned food items 
are such that a cautious attitude may 
pay dividends. Of course, the average 
buyer is by nature a pessimist and is 
inclined to overlook such factors as a 
rapidly expanding economy, higher wage 
scales and prospects for improving gen- 
eral business conditions during the bal- 
ance of this year and well into 1957. 
Right now however, there are enough 
soft spots making an appearance to cre- 
ate a feeling of doubt in the average 
buyer’s mind and most of them are on a 
routine schedule. 


The corn market may have hit bottom 
as prices are again unchanged this week 
and the trade are more inclined to buy 
at today’s levels than they have been 
since the pack showed signs of being too 
large. On the other hand, tomato juice 
is showing little strength and heavy pro- 
duction in California has the trade think- 
in such production will effect prices on all 
tomato products. Beet prices are slip- 
ping in the face of heavy packing both 
locally and in New York. There is also 
evidence of price shading on the part 
of the weak sisters in the kraut picture. 
Sales and movement have been excellent 
but heavy production is having it’s effect. 
Prune plums too, have come in for price 
cutting activity and the current market 
is upset to say the least. All of these 
factors have contributed to present cau- 
tious thinking on the part of the trade 
and their policy of buying when needed 
and no further. 


APPLESAUCE — Packing operations 
are in full swing and the experts still 
predict a smaller pack than last year. 
Nevertheless, anticipated price in- 
creases, previously expected this month, 
have not developed as yet although it 
seems obvious they will be a certainty. 
Current costs do not justify present day 
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quotations so an increase will not come 
as any surprise. Sales today are being 
made on the basis of $1.60 for fancy 303s 
and $8.25 for tens. 


TOMATOES — Sales of tomatoes so 
far this season have ‘been at a minimum. 
Chicago buyers are skeptical of the mar- 
ket and are buying only as merchandise 
is needed. The pack locally is over but 
no figures on what was packed in the 
Midwest are available although the trade 
seem to think production is up from last 
year. Standards are offered at $1.00 for 
ones, $1.30 for 303s and $8.00 for tens. 
Extra standard grade is listed at a bot- 
tom of $1.07, $1.45 and $8.25 with other 
offerings ranging upward. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Continued 
heavy production in California is a de- 
terring factor insofar as any market in- 
creases from local points are concerned. 
Prices on the local pack of juice are slip- 
ping somewhat and fancy goods are now 
readily available at $2.50 for 46 oz. with 
2s at $1.25. There are even lower prices 
but in most cases the quality of such 
offerings is questionable. Puree of 1.045 
gravity is held at $7.50 for tens but the 
trade are now in the process of digesting 
lower priced purchases made earlier and 
sales are nil. Catsup is holding it’s own 
and this market may continue firm right 
through the year. 


BEETS—It looks like a large pack of 
beets in Wisconsin and New York this 
year and while the pack is not over, 
prices have started to slide. Tens have 
borne the brunt of the price cutting and 
fancy sliced can now be purchased at 
$5.75 while salad sliced are listed at $4.75 
to $5.00. Other sizes are also down 
from original opening prices but not to 
the same extent. Distributors are buying 
what they need only when they need it 
and there is little likelihood of change 
under present conditions. 


KRAUT—As reported here before, the 
sale of new pack kraut has been excel- 
lent ever since the new pack was avail- 
able. However, the pack will be a good 
one and there is evidence of some price 
shading on the part of weaker sellers. 
It is not general so far and the market 
is still at $5.40 for fancy grade in tens, 
$1.60 for 2%s and $1.15 for 303s. 


CORN —No price changes to report 
this week and even more encouraging is 
the trade’s inclination to step in and buy 
at current quotations. No one is con- 
vinced the bottom has been reached but 
the average buyer apparently feels that 
if it has not, present day prices are 
awful close to it. Fancy grade, both 
whole kernel and cream style is going at 
$1.30 for 303s and $8.00 for tens while 
extra standard is listed at $1.20 and $7.25 
with standard at $1.05 and $6.50. It’s a 
quality pack of corn and it’s going at 
bargain prices. 
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BEANS—tThis market appears to be 
steady with sales progressing at a nor- 
mal rate. Wax beans continue short and 
this situation will worsen later on. Prices 
are strong on fancy three sieve cuts at 
$1.70 for 303s and $9.50 for tens. The 
same thing in green beans is quoted at 
$1.55 and $8.75 while standard cuts are 
selling at $1.15 and $6.50. 


CITRUS—A very quiet market with 
little indication of any change until the 
new pack makes an appearance at definite 
prices. This time is not too far distant 
although Chicago buyers will show little 
interest until natural juice is ready. 
Prices don’t mean too much today as can- 
ners have so little to sell on the open 
market. Shipments into this market are 
almost entirely against contracts placed 
a long time ago. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—This market 
continues very much on the quiet side all 
down the line except in the case of prune 
plums. Despite original estimates of a 
smaller pack, there has been consider- 
able price cutting ever since the pack 
ended. It’s difficult to quote a market 
at present. There has also been one or 
two instances of early shipment allow- 
ances on pears from the Northwest which 
doesn’t exactly make sense in view of the 
much smaller pack in that area. Gen- 
erally, the market is firm at $2.35 for 
choice 303s, $3.60 for 2%s and $13.00 for 
tens. Cocktail, peaches and apricots are 
unchanged. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipping Instructions Step Up—Steady To- 

mato Busi Appl e Moving—Steady 

Movement Of Peaches—Packing Pumpkin— 
Large Olive Crop—Salmon Moving Fast. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 19, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Shipping instruc- 
tions have stepped up somewhat of late 
and some fairly large quantities of can- 
ned foods are now going forward to dis- 
tributors. Buying is not being neglected 
and emphasis is now being placed on 
some of the items that are known to be 
in short supply. Included in the list 
are some items in cling peaches, occa- 
sioned by the large size of the fruit this 
year, and some items in apricots, along 
with most everything in the canned sal- 
mon list. Canning operations are now 
confined largely to tomatoes, with indi- 
cations that these may result in a record 
pack. 


BEANS —The California dry bean 
market continues unsettled, with prices 
averaging rather lower during the week. 
Canners and other buyers continue to 
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confine purchases to nearby rather than 
future needs and average prices have de- 
clined to a lower level than a year earlier. 
Harvesting has made only moderate 
progress, with showers tending to slow 
down operations in many parts of the 
State. U. S. 1 Pink beans are now to be 
had for $7.60 per 100 pounds, Black- 
eyes for $8.30 and Small White for $8.00, 
for canning grade. 


TOMATOES — California agriculture 
officials are showing active interest in 
the 1956 tomato crop and suggest that 
this may well prove to be the largest in 
history, despite a loss of about 10 percent 
by rain in recent weeks. To October 10 
deliveries by growers to canners reached 
the 1,990,133 ton mark, against 1,252,032 
tons to a corresponding date last year. 
These officials suggest that the total yield 
this year should be well in excess of the 
record of 2,292,822 tons harvested in 
1951. A rather steady business is re- 
ported on the full list, with some dis- 
tributors reaching out into new terri- 
tories. Some canners report special inter- 
est in tomato juice by Eastern buyers, 
with 46 oz. fancy priced around $2.35 
and No. 10 to $4.75. 


SAUCE—Applesauce canners in the 
Sebastopol, Calif. area have about com- 
pleted operations for the season on the 
prized Gravenstein apples and operations 
from now on will be largely on apples 
from Colfax, or other districts. A steady 
business on the canned product is being 
done, with buyers ordering out substan- 
tial early shipments. No. 303 is moving 
at $1.40 for choice, with fancy in this size 
priced at $1.55. Choice No. 21% moves at 
$2.35 and fancy at $2.65. 


ELBERTAS — The pack of Elberta 
peaches in California proved rather 
larger than expected, owing to the very 
large size of the fruit, but a steady move- 
ment into consumer channels is noted. 
Buyers are showing an inclination to buy 
as needed, without accumulating any 
surpluses, with prices to canners around 
$3.45 for No. 2% fancy and $3.12% for 
choice. Last year’s pack was closely 
cleaned up before new pack was avail- 
able. Cling peaches were also a large 
pack but already some sizes are quite 
difficult to locate, especially No. 303s. 
Official pack statistics are expected at 
an early date. 


PUMPKIN—The packing of pumpkin 
is getting under way but this is not a 
large item on the Pacific Coast. Prices 
promise to be about $1.50-1.60 for No. 
2% fancy, with featured brands at the 
usual advance. 


OLIVES — The harvesting of olives 
will soon be under way, with the Cali- 
fornia crop promising to be substantially 
larger than in recent years. Production 
in 1955 was about 39,000 tons and in 1954 
was 50,000 tons. Growers are asking 
higher prices for the 1956 crop but proc- 
essors contend that present prices, or 
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even lower prices are needed to move a 
larger pack. Canned olives have moved 


steadily throughout the past year with | 


no change in prices for this period. 


SALMON—The canning of salmon in 
Alaska came to an end the first of the 
month and final figures for the season 
are expected at an early date. Fishing 
and canning is still under way on Puget 
Sound but the fresh market there has 
left little fish for canning. Alaska salmon 
is moving fast into the hands of distrib- 
utors at these prices: Red talls, $33.00- 
$34.00 a case; halves, $21.00-$23.00; 
chinook, talls, $29.00-$30.00; halves, 
$17.50-$18.50; pink, talls, $23.00-$24.00; 
medium red, talls, $29.00-$30.00; halves, 
$16.00-$16.50; quarters, $9.50; chum, 
talls, $21.00; halves, $11.50-$12.00. 


Canned salmon of Japanese pack is 
expected to play more of a role in the 
Pacific market than formerly. Prelimi- 
nary estimates place the pack of the 
industry there this year at slightly more 
than 2 million cases. Floating canneries 
or mothership operations will pack about 
1,620,000 cases, shore canneries are ex- 
pected to pack 250,000 cases from coastal 
salmon and 150,000 cases from high-seas 
salmon or 2,020,000 cases in all. The 
carryover from last year amounts to 
100,000 cases. It is planned to export 
1,700,00 cases and to sell 400,000 cases 
in the domestic market. It is estimated 
that about 500,000 cases will be sold in 
the United States, the same amount in 
the United Kingdom and 700,000 cases 
to all other countries. Current prices 
prevailing are chum salmon, $16.75 a 
case; pink, $18.00; silver, $24.00 and red, 
$31.00. 


Bitterness in Carrots 


(Continued from page 7) 


like terms. Thus far no carrots tested at 
harvest time have shown any bitterness. 


“Carrots rated more than just slightly 
bitter have been found only after refrig- 
erated storage and never after common 
storage,” continues Doctor Atkin. “Very 
little difference, if any, with respect to 
bitterness has been noted between strains 
and varieties, although extreme differ- 
ence may be found between individual 
roots of the same variety.” 


During the 1953 and 1954 growing sea- 
sons, carrots grown on muck and sandy 
soils developed bitterness to a consider- 
ably greater extent that those grown on 
upland loam soils. 


“The fact that carrots turn bitter in 
cold storage and not in common storage 
indicates that even if they are predis- 
posed to turn bitter, they will actually 
turn bitter only under certain storage 


‘conditions, indicating that bitterness is 


due to an interaction of environmental 
conditions both before and during stor- 
age,’ concludes the Station scientist. 
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CITRUS CARRYOVER 


Figures compiled by the Florida Can- 
ners Association show the September 29 
earryover of canned citrus juices 
amounted to 2,109,755 cases basis 24/2’s, 
which compares with 1,420,230 cases car- 
ried over October 1 a year ago. Of the 
1956 total carryover, 943,239 cases were 
grapefruit juice, 867,229 cases orange 
juice, and 299,287 cases combination 
juice. The 1956 carryover of grapefruit 
sections amounted to 477,292 cases as 
compared with 782,862 cases last year, 
54,795 cases of tangerine juice, as com- 
pared with 78,243 cases last year, and 
369,232 cases of citrus salad as compared 
with 413,508 cases October 1, 1955. 


Conventions and Schools 
(Continued from page $) 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1957 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUS- 
TRIES, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 50th Anni- 
versary, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 16-20, 1957 — CANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Machinery and Supplies Exhibition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 26 - 27, 1957 — 10WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Canners Conference, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


MARCH 14-15, 1957—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


MARCH 17-20, 1957—NATIONAL-AMER- 
ICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
51st Annual Convention, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, III. 


MARCH 20-21, 1957—wIscoNsIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


MARCH 22-23, 1957 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MARCH 28-29, 1957—SOUTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


MAY 10-11, 1957—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Sales Clinic, Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa. 


MAY 19-22, 1957 —vU. Ss. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION and LOUISIANA 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention and Exposition, New Orleans, 
La. 
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